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Ar no time since the establishment of the Board has the 
condition of our Common Schools afforded more cheering evi- 
dences of progress than at the present moment. The con- 
stantly increasing number of pupils, the greater regularity of 
their attendance, and the improvement in the qualifications of 
teachers, are such as to encourage and stimulate every friend 
and promoter of the cause of popular education. 

There is, besides, a heartiness of feeling in the minds of the 
community, which, though it is not all that could be desired, 
augurs well for the future. A great point was gained when 
the public attention was effectually directed to this subject. 
An earnest consideration of its importance awakened, at once, 
an interest in it, excited a spirit of inquiry, provoked discus- 
sion, elicited truth, and induced those who had differed in 
matters of mere form to unite, with a common zeal, in the 
accomplishment of a common object. 

The reports of the school committees of the various towns 
in the Commonwealth are a good index of the state of public 
feeling. A volume of Abstracts, for the year 1845-6, prepared 
with great care by the Secretary of the Board, has just been 
published. To an attentive examination of this work, the at- 
tention of the Legislature is respectfully invited. As a record 
of the opinions of those, who, from time to time, are supposed 
to be best acquainted with our system of education, it is an hs 
invaluable aid to the Legislature; while the evidence which = 
it affords of the excellence of that system, and of the zeal of ‘ 
the people at large in its advancement, must be highly grati- 
fying to all. 

A most beneficial effect has resulted from the enactment of 
the law of the last political year, providing for the establish- 
ment of Teachers’ Institutes. The great object aimed at was, 
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of course, the improvement of the teachers’ qualifications for 
their work ; and all which could have been expected from the 
instruction of so limited a number of teachers, for so short a 
period of time, has been fully accomplished. But they have 
produced a still more general effect. ‘The assemblage of a 
large number of teachers, in a single town, for a period of, at 
least, ten days, their assiduous devotion to. the means pro- 
vided for their improvement in the art of teaching, and the in- 
fluence of those friends of popular education who have devoted 
time and labor to the instruction of the teachers assembled, 
have given an important impulse to the people of the respec- 
tive towns where the Institutes were held, and made them 
zealous coadjutors in the work of education. The Board are 
happy to remark, that, in the town of Lee, at which place one 
of the Institutes was held, the citizens generously volunteered 
to board the teachers at the rate of one dollar per week, during 
the session of the Institute. We trust that so good an exam- 
ple will not fail to be imitated in other places, where meetings 
of the Institutes shall be held. 

In some cases, the full benefit of this new means of instruc- 
tion was not realized by those for whose improvement the lib- 
eral appropriation was made by the Legislature. This is the 
first year, during which ‘Teachers’ Institutes have been held in 
Massachusetts, under the patronage of the State ; and perhaps 
it was not to be expected that the community should, at once, 
become acquainted with all the terms and conditions on which 
they were established, and with the regulations and obser- 
vances essential to their highest utility. But all mistakes, aris- 
ing from the novelty of the institution, will doubtless be recti- 
fied by time and further opportunities for information. 

The law authorized the Board to appoint an Institute when- 
ever ‘‘reasonable assurance’ should be given them “that a 
number not less than seventy teachers of Common Schools” 
would attend it. The committee of the Beard, to whom the 
superintendence of the Institutes was delegated, required not 
only ‘reasonable,’ but, as they thought, almost positive assur- 
ance that this requisition of the law would be complied with. 
And yet, in three instances, the number assembled fell short of 
the number required. Taking all the Institutes together, how- 
ever, the average number considerably exceeded the minimum 
specified in the law. This disappointment will dictate greater 
caution hereafter. 

Another requisition of the law is, thatthe attendance of 
the members shall be for a period not less than “ten working 
days.” Yet, much to the surprise of the committee, it was 
found that applications were made for admission after the In- 
stitutes had been in session several days, and, in some in- 
staices, after half their term had expired. The Board would 
not be understood to say that extraordinary cases of sickness 
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punetual and continual attendance. They think the commit- 

tee having charge of the Institutes did right in giving a liberal 

iterpretation to the provisions of the law ; bul they wish to 

have it distinetly understood hereafter, that all those who pro- 

pose tO avail themselves of the benefits of the Institutes, (ex- 
cepting such necessary exemptions as may arise from accident 
or misfortune, ) must conform to all the regulations established 
by the Legislature or by the Board. They must appear at the 
commencement, attend punctually, and remain until the close. 
The Board are but the servants of the public in executing a 
wise law; and least of all should the teachers of our youth 
set the example of disobedience or remissness. 

The Board would gladly have refrained from introducing 
these remarks; but the duties of their office lay them under 
as high an obligation to correct what is wrong as to cherish 
what is right. 

It is a matter of gratification to the Board to be able to refer 
to the present flourishing condition of the three State Normal 
Schools under their supervision. 

The school at West Newton, of which Mr. Cyrus Pierce has 
the charge, is fulfilling the highest expectations of its most 
sauiguine friends. ‘The Board of Visiters, who examined the 
school on the 2d inst., report that the number of pupils during 
the present term has been seventy-five ; that their average age 
isabout nineteen years, and that the following ten counties, 
liamely, Suffolk, Kssex, Middlesex, Norfolk, Bristol, Barnsta- 
hie, Nantucket, Worcester, Hampshire, and Franklin, are rep- 
resented in the school. 

The Library of the school consists of about six hundred 
volumes, many of which are class and text books; and there is 
a Philosophical Apparatus, valued at about six hundred dollars. 

The Visiters, after referring to the different visits made by 
then to the school, say that “they witnessed enough to give 
them great confidence in the zeal, ability, and skill of the Prin- 
cipal, and believe that he is carrying out the important objects 
of the institution with uncommon energy and success.” 

They close their report as follows: “'The Visiters, in con- 
clusion, cheerfully express their conviction that this school ex- 
hibits the elements of substantial prosperity, and they rejoice 
it believing that it has had, and will continue to have, eminent 
iillnence for good on the interests of education in this Com- 
monwealth,?? 

The school at Bridgewater, under the charge of Mr. N. Til- 
linchast, is doing no less, in accomplishing the great object for 
which it was established. The chairman of the Visiters of 
this school, after having attended the late examination, reports 
that he found “striking evidence that the Principal of the 

school had succeeded in establishing a very high standard of 


or casualty should not be exceptions to the general rule of 
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instruction.” The examination in mathematics is particularly 
commended as being “‘ most creditable to teachers and pupils.” 

During the last term, more than a hundred pupils belonged 
to this school. We can ask no higher proof of the confidence 
of the community in its usefulness. 

The Normal School building, recently erected for the ac- 
commodation of this school, was dedicated on the 19th day of 
August last. 

Such, in the opinion of the Board, was the importance of 
this event, that, in accordance with the wishes of the citizens, 
they determined to signalize it by a formal dedication. The 
Hon. Mr. Bates, one of their number, was accordingly delegated 
to prepare and deliver an address for the occasion. On the 
day appointed, a large assemblage of the people convened, 
among whom were about three hundred of the former pupils 
of the school. After the delivery of the dedicatory address, 
an oration was pronounced before that interesting class of 
young teachers by an orator of their own choice,* which was 
followed by addresses from the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Board, and other distinguished gentlemen. 'The assemblage 
of so large an audience of that description of persons, was, of 
itself, a most interesting sight; and no one could reflect upon 
the motives which brought that large body of teachers and 
pupils together, or contemplate the results which the thousands 
of instructers, educated at that school, shall produce, by im- 
buing the minds of our youth with those principles which are 
to be the guides of their lives, without deep and joyous emo- 
tions. 

The dedication of the new house erected for the Normal 
School at Westfield, took place on the 3d day of September 
last. By appointment of the Board, a dedicatory address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, another member of their 
own body. In the evening of the same day, a meeting was 
held in one of the churches, at which addresses, appropriate to 
the occasion, were delivered by the Chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Board, by the Secretary, and others interested in 
the cause of education. 

Owing to the delay in the completion of this building, the 
first term of the school in the new house was a short one; 
but the examination at its close, as compared with that when 
the pupils were examined for admission, reflected much credit 
upon both teachers and pupils. 

The Visiters report the following statistics of this school :— 


The whole number of applicants for admission was . 59 


” “ ‘ admitted, . ; ‘ oT... 
Males,. . ? 2 ; ‘ ' ; “c 86, 620 
Females, . . ; ‘ ; : } “oT 


*Amasa Walker, Esq. 
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The average age of the members was about 20 years. The 
number who had previously taught school was 26. The num- 
ber engaged to teach the present winter is 25.- 

Of the whole number, there were 37 children of farmers; 5 
of mechanics; 3 of widows; 1 of a clergyman; and 1 of an 
innholder. 

The Rev. Emerson Davis, who has had the constant charge 
of this school since its removal to Westfield, has, during the 
last season, at his own request, closed his connection with it. 
The high character of this gentleman, both asa man and as 
an instructer, and the eminent services which he has rendered 
to the cause of education, for a long series of years, in the va- 
rious departments to which the confidence of his fellow-citi- 
zens has called him, render any eulogium of the Board upon 
him a work of supererogation. No one who knows him is 
without that evidence of his worth which it is more satisfac- 
tory to refer to and to think upon, than to take the testimony of 
others, however implicitly entitled to confidence they may be. 

The school, at present, is under the care of Mr. David 8. 
Rowe, who, as the Principal of a Normal School, has his repu- 
tation yet to establish. His appointment by the Board is a 
proof of their confidence in his ability, and a pledge that, in 
his arduous work, he will receive their support and sympathy. 

It is already well known by the Legislature and by the pub- 
lic, that, during the year 1845, a number of public-spirited gen- 
tlemen in Boston agreed to raise, by private subscription, the 
sum of $5000 for the erection of two Normal School build- 
ings, —one for the school at Bridgewater, and one for that at 
Westfield, — on condition that the Legislature would contrib- 
ute an equal sum towards the same object. The generous 
proposal was promptly accepted by the government, and the 
amount was placed at the disposal of the Board. ‘T'he build- 
ings are completed. Titles to the land were taken in the 
name of the Board of Education, as trustees of the Common- 
wealth. At the present meeting of the Board, it has been 
voted that the Visiters of these respective schools shall effect 
lusurance upon the houses erected for them. 

We are happy to state further, that, although, on receiving 
proposals for completing the abovementioned houses, it was 
found impracticable to erect such as were demanded by the 
object for the sums contributed and appropriated, yet that 
the Board received immediate assurance, from a responsible 
source, that, if they would go on and complete the work, the 
deficiency should be made up. The building of the houses 
was therefore prosecuted without delay. The anticipated de- 
ficiency, amounting to between one and two thousand dollars, 
has been paid; and now the title to these valuable estates, 
Which cannot be worth less than fourteen or fifteen thousand 
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dollars, is secured to the Commonwealth, without further 
charge upon its treasury. 

The schoolhouse at Bridgewater is constructed of wood. 
It is a plain edifice, sixty-four feet by forty-two, and two sto- 
ries in height. The upper story is divided into a principal 
schoolroom and recitation rooms,—the former of which is 
forty-one feet by forty; the latter are twenty feet by twelve. 
This story is designed for the Normal School. ‘The lower 
story is fitted up for a model school. 

The building at Westfield is exceedingly commodious, and 
is well adapted to the purposes for which it was constructed. 
It is of brick, of the size of sixty-two feet by forty feet, with 
a piazza at each end of the building, and is two stories in 
height. ‘The Normal schoolroom is about forty feet square, 
and on each of the two sides of the same next the two fronts, 
there is a recitation room of sufficient size for the accommo- 
dation of the classes. 

The first story of the building is fitted up with rooms of the 
same size, and for the same purposes, as the second story. It 
is designed for the use of the model school, which is to be 
composed of the children of one of the districts in the town, 
the district having paid the sum of $1500 towards the erection 
of the building, and being obligated to defray an agreed pro- 
portion of the expeuses of fuel, instruction, &c. A copy of 
the lease and contract, made by the Board with the district, is 
appended to this Report. 

We remark, in this place, that, as it has been urged that the 
model schools, connected with other Normal Schools, are com- 
posed of selected pupils, and therefore are not necessarily a true 
index of what the system of Normal School instruction is ca- 
pable of accomplishing, it was thought advisable by the Board 
that one model school, at least, should be strictly a district 
school, both for the purpose of furnishing to the pupils an op- 
portunity to practise, in teaching such a school as they will or- 
dinarily find in the future exercise of their office, and as a true 
criterion by which to test the merits or the demerits of the sys- 
tem itself, 

By referring to the present and past reports of the treasurer 
of the Board, it will appear, that the funds appropriated by the 
Legislature in the year 1842, to defray the expense of main- 
taining the Normal Schools for the period of three years, are 
now nearly exhausted. Of course, a further appropriation will 
be required for the future support of the schools, and the pro- 
priety of such an appropriation is most respectfully and most 
earnestiy commended to the Legislature. 

We may observe, in this connection, that the addresses of 
Mr. Bates at Bridgewater, and of Dr, Humphrey at Westfield, 
were argumentative discussions of those matters, which, by 
the act creating the Board of Education, were expressly givel 
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them in charge. As embodying more fully the views of the 
seen upon the topics of which they treat than can well be ex- 

ssed within the limits of an annual report, we have re- 
aati of the respective authors a copy for publication as a 
part of this Report. 

We cannot conclude this Report without submitting a few 
remarks, rather of rejoicing than of pride, at the changes, which 
have followed the educational policy of our own Consncn- 
wealth, in other States. 

In the State of Rhode Island, under the auspices of that 
distinguished educationist, Henry Barnard, Esq., the whole 
school system has been reérganized and greatly improved ; a 
wise and efficient school law enacted, and public sentiment 
thoroughly revolutionized. Few Seaton s, if any, are now ani- 
mated by a better spirit, or promise more favorable results, on 
this subject, than the State of Rhode Island. 

During the recent session of the Maine Legisiature, a Board 
of Education for that State was established. Its constitution 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the Massachusetts Board 
of Hducation, and its objects are identically the same. In or- 
der to carry on its work with more system and vigor, the Board 
is empowered to appoint and employ a Secretary, whose whole 
time is to be devoted to the improvement of the schools. 

At its late session, the Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire, also, appointed a Common School Commissioner ; 
and, in the act establishing the oflice, it is expressly provided 
that the Commissioner shall spend at least twenty weeks, 
each year, in visiting the different counties, delivering ad- 
dresses, &c. He is to prepare blank forms for the schools, 
make an annual report, and perform other services incidental 
to so important an office. 

In the autumn session of 1845, the Legislature of Vermont 
redrganized its whole school system: It adopted the general 
features of the system under which the State of New York, 
within the last few years, has made such gratifying and aston- 
ishing advances in the career of improvement. ‘The distin- 
guishing feature of this system is, a provision for the appoint- 
ment of a State Superintendent for the State, of one or more 
county superintendents for each county, and of a town super- 
intendent for each town. 

Thus five of the six New England States are now zealously 
engaged in the promotion of a cause from which posterity 
will receive e ampler and more precious blessings, than if they 
were to inherit from their ancestors the richest mines of siiver 
and gold, imbedded in a soil spontaneously teeming with the 
choicest productions of the earth. 

Dishonored will be the name of Massachusetts, if she suffers 
herself to be outdone in the noble rivalry she has awakened. 

Appended to this Report. ~’ presented as consUtuting a 
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t of the same, are the addresses of Mr. Bates and Dr. Hum- 
phrey. The reports of the Treasurer and of the Secretary 
of the Board are also annexed. 

GEO. N. BRIGGS, 

JOHN REED, 

WM. G. BATES, 

H. HUMPHREY, 

J. W. JAMES, 

B. SEARS, 

k. H. CHAPIN, 

H. B. HOOKER, 
Boston, Dec. 4, 1846. Ss. C. PHILLIPS. 


Norr. — The Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt was not commissioned in season to ena- 
ble him to be present at this meeting of the Board. 





ADDRESS BY MR. BATES, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF EDU. 
CATION, DELIVERED AT BRIDGEWATER, AUGUST 19, 1846. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Education, Teachers, and Friends ; 


Tue sagacious enactment of the Legislature of 1845, and 
the enlightened liberality of philanthropic individuals, placed 
at the disposal of the Board of Education the means of 
erecting two edifices for the accommodation of the State 
Normal Schools. One of those edifices is now completed ; 
and this day it is to be set apart to the uses for which it was 
designed. ‘The occasion has been deemed one of sufficient 
importance to justify a public and joyful commemoration; 
and, at the request of the other members of the Board, and by 
their appointment, | appear before you, to bear a part in the 
performances of the day. We have assembled, then, to dedi- 
cate a schoolhouse! The executive authority of this ancient 
Commonwealth, the Board of Education, the wise and the 
learned from the different sections of the State, and the friends 
of progressive improvement in the cause of education, without 
regard to conventional lines or state boundaries, have con- 
vened to rejoice in the dedication of a building, which hence- 
forth is to be appropriated to the education of those who are to 
instruct the children of the State in the rudiments of learning. 

‘Is not this, ” methinks I hear an objector exclaim, “a trivial 
matter? Are there not other and more appropriate occasions 
of rejoicing? Are there not bright days in our national calen- 
dar, events in our history, to fire the soul of song, and to swell 
the anthem of joy? Have you no voice of praise for that re- 
cent consummation which has extended our institutions, in 
peaceful perpetuity, to the distant shores of the Pacific? Give 
over, then, this inapposite attempt to dignify so unimportant 
an event as that which has called us together this day.” 

Every nation has its own, its peculiar days of rejoicing. 
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The birth of a prince, the accession of a king, the yielding up 
of a charter, the overthrow of a dynasty, have swelled the 
hearts of many an oppressed and suffering people. Our own 
country has even nobler themes than these. But, if it be the 
object of social life to increase our pleasures here; if the cul- 
tivation of our moral powers is to minister to our enjoyments 
hereafter; if the aim of political institutions is to secure to a 
people the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, —there can be no more heart-cheering vision than to 
behold a rich and powerful State solemnly pledging its wealth 
and its energies to the promotion of a cause upon which all 
these interests depend. Indeed, of all the events in our his- 
toric annals, of which orators have discoursed and poets have 
sung, there is not one, worthy of a lasting commemoration, 
which is not intimately connected with the cause which has 
convened us to-day. ‘Take, for example, that ever memorable 
event, Which stands out in our history as the brightest and the 
uoblest, since the great triumph of Columbus, and ask your- 
selves, why we celebrate the anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. Is it that a few adventurers succeeded in es- 
tablishing a colony which has been ripened, by subsequent 
wisdom, into this great empire? that, driven by persecution 
from their native land, they fled to the solitude of a new con- 
tinent, and converted a refuge from present distress into an 
asylum for the oppressed of every clime? The feelings which 
animated them were nobler than these, and their plans more 
enduring. They came hither to found a state! All their de- 
sires and their energies tended to this one object. Danger 
could not appal, suffering could not deter them from its pursuit. 
When they left the harbor of Delft-haven, and while their frail 
bark staggered under the fearful billows, their breasts were la- 
boring for the development of those great principles of govern- 
ment which were destined to win for them the gratitude of a 
world. When they landed upon the rock of Plymouth, they 
stood upon the territory of a civilized state; and the sun, 
which woke the first morning of their occupancy, shone upon 
a regularly organized government. 

Nor, amid the gloom which enshrouded them, and the dan- 
gers which threatened to engulf their infant colony, did they 
falter in the designs which had their birth in suffering. Having 
elicited the great principle of the capability of man for the 
duties of self-government, they set forth, at once, to provide 
the means of demonstrating that capability ; and, in the midst 
of a mighty struggle for the very existence of their colony, 
they provided by enactment, within the first quarter of a cen- 
tury of its existence, for the future education of its children. 

The first provision for public instruction, in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, was passed in the year 1642. Five years 
after, in 1647, another act was passed, securing, still more 
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eflectually, the education of the young; but in the year 1692, 
just two ceuturies after the discovery of this continent. the 
teas of diffusing the light of learning and religion, not only 
throughout that continent, but t! hroughout the world, were pro- 
vided in the enactinents of the Pilgrim Eathers.* Other pa- 
triots and other sages, before them, had labored gpd for 


the dissemination of intelligence, —and, in the early ages 
some of them had fallen martyrs to their zeal in this not lest 
cause,—but it was reserved for “the Fathers” to engratt 


that great principle on the laws of acountry, as a maxiin of 
government, that all the people of a state should be educated 
by the state. 

This provision is entitled “ An Act for the settlement and 
support of ministers and schoolmasiers.”  “’The Fathers” 
evidently considered Learning to be the handmaid of Religion; 
and while, in the law, they provided for the former, by making 
it the duity of the magistracy to supply any want of the stated 
means of grace by the appointment of a suitable pastor at the 

‘xpense of the neglectful town, they secured the promotion of 
ania by heavy penalties for each case of neglect. 

But then, as now, there were enlightened men, whose zeal 
and intelligence were in advance of their age. The act of 
1701.47 after reciting the former act, proceeds as follows: 
“'lhe observance of which wholesome and necessary law is 
shamefully neglected by divers towns, and the penalty thereof 
not required, tending greatly to the nourishment of ignorance 
and irreligion, whereof grievous complaint is made.” It then 
provides for the redress of these evils, and enacts that the 
penalties for future neglect shall be doubled ; that every gram- 
‘mar master shall be approved by the minister of the town and 
the ministers of two adjoining towns, or any two of them; 
that no minister of any town shall perform such services, as a 
teacher, as to discharge the town from the performance of its 
duties under the act; and that justices of the peace, and all 
grand jurors, shall diligently inquire and true presentment 
make of all breaches and neglect of the same, that due prose- 
cution may be made against the offenders. 

_ Nor were they more zealous in providing the means of in- 
struction for the rising generation, than they were solicitous as 
to the characters of the teachers; and their wisdom, in this 
respect, far transcends the legislation of modern days. We 
provide, in reference to our security in the qualification of 
teachers, that they shall be examined by a competent board 
of judges, and, if not found to be qualified, why, then, that 
their employers shall be under no obligation to pay them for 
their services. Under the operation of this law, a grossly 
incompetent teacher, who has been rejected for the want of 


* Province Laws, c. XIII. p. 245. t Province Laws, c. LXXXII. p. 371. 
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proper moral or literary qualifications, may form the minds and 
morals of our children, according to his own standard of 
character; and yet, if his employers are so inclined, he may 
receive a reward for his work of evil. But even this safeguard 
applies only to the public schools. In our academies, and in 
the numerous private schools with which, unfortunately, our 
country abounds, there is no legal check upon the injury 
which a bad man may work upon the minds and hearts of 
those who, by misjudging parents, may be committed to his 
charge. No matter how much he may lack in intelligence or 
in morals; no matter how positively depraved he may be in 
his sentiments or in his conduct ; he is, nevertheless, a teacher 
under the law, or rather in spite of the law, and may exert a 
most deleterious influence upon the minds of those whose edu- 
cation should be under its especial guardianship. 

Not such were the views of those wise meu who have trans- 
mitted to us that glorious system, under the operation of which 
the hitherto discordant elements of government have moved 
on in unbroken harmony. ‘They considered the teacher as the 
former of the man; and that, to secure a virtuous and an in- 
telligent community, it was necessary, not only to provide the 
means of good instruction, but to guard against the influences 
of bad. Their opinions on this subject were fully and forci- 
bly expressed in the act of 1712, which is known as the “ Ref- 
ormation Act.’’* Its preamble recites, that, “forasmuch as 
the well educating and instructing of children and youth, in 
families and schools, are a necessary means to propagate rell- 
gion and good manners, and the conversation and example of 
heads of families and schools having great influence on those 
under their care and government, to an imitation thereof,” fo 
person “shall presume to set up or keep a school,’”’ without 
the allowance and approbation of the proper authority ; and, 
the law continues, if any person “shall be so hardy” as to 
offend against its provisions, he shall forfeit a heavy penalty, 
to be inflicted as long as his school shall continue, and as often 
as he may be prosecuted therefor. 

Such were the views and feelings of the Pilgrims. Such 
were the objects at which they aimed, and the means by which 
those objects were sought to be accomplished. Aud when we 
consider the wise adaptation of the means to the end; when 
We contemplate the sure and rapid progress, which has marked 
our course as a nation,—the more sure, andthe more rapid, 
accordingly as we have adhered to and maintained those prin- 
ciples which they established, ——who shall say, that the first 
vision of a free and an independent republic did not break 
upon their sight, while they were tossing upon the ocean in 
the cabin of the May Flower? 


* Province Laws, c. CV., p. 398. 
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If we are correct in the opinion which has been incidentally 
expressed, and which has obtained a general credence through- 
out the world, that the security of our free institutions de- 
pends upon the enactment of the provisions for the universal 
education of the people, at the expense of the state, it surely 
cannot be inappropriate to the present occasion, nor can the 
occasion itself be trifling and unimportant, which leads us to 
consider the manner in which that provision affects the people 
in relation to our government. If the consideration subserves 
no other purpose than to renew our recollections of those 
whose stout hands and whose stouter hearts provided for us 
this goodly land, it is, at least, but a fitting tribute paid at the 
call of gratitude. But the consideration may produce a more 
useful result ; and, as Old Mortality, among the tombs of the 
Covenanters, “considered himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, 
while renewing to the eyes of posterity the decaying emblems 
of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers, and thereby 
trimming, as it were, the beacon light which was to warn future 
generations to defend their religion even unto blood,” so we, 
in the contemplation of this noblest of the monuments of the 
Pilgrims, may be led to emulate them in their zeal, to catch 
the fire of their devotion, and to resolve to hand down to fu- 
ture ages this splendid memorial of their undying fame. 

The country from which the Pilgrims fled is a monarchy. 
In it, the three essential modifications of government are 
arranged with so nice an adaptation to the liberty of the sub- 
ject, as to make the British constitution the wonder of the 
world. ‘There, is the freedom of the press! ‘There, is the 
trial by jury! There, every man’s property is secured to him 
under the provisions of the law, and every man’s house is his 
castle. ‘There, the path to wealth is open to every traveller, 
and honors and rewards are ready to be showered upon the 
successtul and the deserving. How sedulously they labor to 
promote their national prosperity! And, to secure that object, 
how carefully they watch over the welfare of those who may 
become their monarchs! The birth of a royal infant is an- 
nounced as a subject of national congratulation ; and the an- 
nouncement is hailed with a response of national enthusiasm. 
The most experienced and celebrated physicians watch over 
even its healthful hours, and ladies of rank and fortune are 
proud to be its nurses. Learning waits upon and calls forth 
the development of its intellect, and science strengthens its 
powers by well-adapted and judicious exercise. Learned 
treatises and controversial publications discuss the means for 
the cultivation of all its faculties, and the whole nation watches 
Yor its progress with more than a parental anxiety. And why? 
Because this infant may be a component part of their own 
government; and they know how much the happiness and 
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their rulers. 
Nor is their zeal for the blessings of a good government ex- 


pended in their efforts for the education of the executive 
power only. ‘Their judicial and their legislative departments 
are equally the objects of their fostering care. Of their judicia- 
ry, it is sufficient to remark, that the exorbitant salaries of the of- 
fice, and the pension which follows its resignation, have ever 
called the highest talent from the bar to the bench, and made 
the judges of England, from the earliest ages, the true ex- 
unders of the law and the pure ministers of justice. 

Of the Legislative branch, the House of Lords is composed 
principally of those who derive, from a long line of ancestry, 
the office of hereditary rulers of the realm. And, to guard 
against the deteriorations which inevitably follow the accident 
of birth, the most distinguished citizens of the nation are pro- 
moted to the peerage, to superadd to the distinctions of rank 
the dignity of intelligence. 

The remaining branch of the Legislature consists of that 
body of men which is designed to represent the great interests 
of the people. But so guarded is the election of the members 
of the House of Commons by the controlling powers of the 
crown and the peers, and the dictates of a cautious and wary 
policy, that the people of England depend, for their immuni- 
ties, rather upon the opinion of the higher estates of the 
realm, than upon the influence of their own voice in the na- 
tional councils. 

I refer to these principles of British legislation with no 
view to the consideration of their expediency and wisdom. I 
advert to them only to show with what solicitude they en- 
deavor to guard against the irruptions of ignorance, and with 
what feelings they regard educational training, even in a mo- 
narchical government. 

If such is the policy of England, what should be that of the 
United States! If such is the practice of a monarchy, what 
should be that of a republic! If such are the feelings of a 
people, where, although the rights of man are secured, yet his 
interests are subordinate to the rights of property, what should 
be the feelings of that people whose system of government rec- 
ognizes man as the very organ of its action, and his interests 
as the choicest objects of its care! 

When our fathers fled from religious persecution, to seek the 
“pure shrine” of faith, they sought also the blessings of civil 
liberty. They rejected the long-cherished doctrine of usurped 
agency, and gave back to man his heaven-born birthright. 
They repudiated the cumbrous machinery of a system, which, 
While it protected his rights, pressed like an incubus upon his 
Interests, and they relied upon a scheme of self-government 
founded upon his intelligence and virtue. And, truly, it was 


welfare of a people depend upon the virtue and intelligence of 
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the sublimest conception which ever broke upon the mind of 
a patriotic statesman. Conceive, if you can, of an intelligent 
people, “nursed up from brighter influences, with souls en- 
larged to the dimensions of spacious art and high knowledge,” 
cognizant of their rights, governed by their duties, demanding 
nothing wrong, yielding ever to the right, just in all the rela- 
tious of private life, and acting upon these principles in all 
their foreign intercourse; and where is the Utopia which is 
the abode of a more well-imagined happiness ? 

Aud yet, bright as the conception is, it is the home designed 
for us by our heroic Fathers. It is no Oceana, it is no Utopia. 
‘The realization of this plan is in our own power; and our ap- 
proach to it will be proportionate to the ardor of our zeal and 
the warmth of our devotion. 

Have we been true to our obligations in the performance of 
the duties which have been assigned to us to perform? Have 
we imitated even the zeal and the wisdom of a monarchy? 

Who are our rulers? Are they those who claim a descent 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors? Are they those who 
by their wealth clothe themselves with the right to rule? Or 
are they those who purchase the offices of the state as in the 
most venal of the days of the Roman state? 

Who are the persons, that, in this country, are to stand in 
the place of the monarch? Every native-born male child, in 
the Union, is the heir apparent to the throne of this great em- 
pire. Who are to compose our House of Lords? Every citi- 
zen of the age of thirty years, who shall have resided within 
the United States for the space of nine years, is eligible to that 
exalted station. Who are to constitute that popular branch, 
which, in EKugland, is denominated the House of Commons? 
The age of tweuty-five years, seven of which shall have been 
passed within the limits of the Union, is a legal qualification 
for the people’s representative.- These are the persons, who, 
together with the judicial department, form the three constitu- 
ent parts of the most complex government upon earth. These 
are the persons, to whom are intrusted those powers which 
are guarded with so much care by the educational policy of a 
monarchy, 

And, now, let us ask if we rival the wisdom of this policy? 
Are the youth, the future presidents, and senators, and_repre- 
sentatives, of this country, thus carefully instructed in a 
knowledge of those duties which they will and must be called 
upon to perform? Are they trained, in their early years, ac- 
cording to the great laws of health, so as to produce “a sound 
mind in a sound body”? Do the wise and the learned watch 
over aud guide their intellectual progress, and imbue their im- 
pressible minds with the love of virtue? Or are they not, 
rather, sullered “to come up,” like neglected plants, ignorant 
of the relations of civil life, and unknowing of those impor- 
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ant trusts which are to be committed to them? Who ean 
well estimate the vast responsibilities which rest upon the con- 
duct of these rulers! How fraught may be their conduct with 
cood; how pregnant with evil! ‘Their act may destroy the 
balance of this well-adjusted confederacy, and array brother 
against brother in the strife of blood. ‘Their conduct may 
embroil nation with nation, and convert our smiling fields into 
the Golgothas of battle. Their decision may change the in- 
dustrial character of the whole people, and turn thrift into idle- 
ness and plenteousness into famine. ‘Their examples may 
exalt vice, debase virtue, and give respectability and character 
even unto crime. And, on the other hand, powerful to good, 


and strong against evil, they can unseal the hidden springs of 


their country’s prosperity, and read the nation’s gratitude in 
the nation’s eyes. 

But let us advance more directly to what is suggested by 
the occasion, and contemplate this subject in its relation to our 
own State. Whatever may be the fate of the government of 
which it forms a component part, and whatever may be our 
feelings or our duties towards it, yet, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, our first civil obligations were assumed, and iu 
its cause shall our latest efforts be made. 

Like that of other States, the government of Massachusetts 
consists of three departments. The Legislative, consisting of 
our Senate and House of Representatives, enact those laws 
which are intended to secure our rights and promote our wel- 
fare. The Judicial Department declares what those laws are, 
and settles the conflicting rights of individuals under them. 
The Executive Power carries into execution the will of the 
people, as thus expressed and declared. We have adopted, as 
apart of its system, the doctrine of universal suffrage; and 
practically, the avenues to office, as well the highest as the 
lowest, are open to every citizen. Such is the theory of the 
government of Massachusetts. Such is that system of laws 
and institutions, by which we prosper, and under which we 
live. 

No well-informed person will deny, not merely how impor- 
tant, but how indispensable, is a government of laws to the 
prosperity of a people. But still, there are few who are aware 
of the extent of its influence, through all the relations and cir- 
cumstances of life. Indeed, there are thousands, whose whole 
knowledge of its effects is derived from the experience of 
others. They are not impleaded themselves, nor do they im- 
plead their fellows. They are not charged with crime, and, 
of course, feel no alarm at its undirected terrors. They know 
that it is around them, with its invisible shield, and they i- 


(uire not whence it comes, or whither it goes. They regard 


itas they do the sun that warms and the air which surrounds 
them. They know that the sun will shine, and that the 
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atmosphere will breathe around them the elements of life; and 
they seem to consider that man, in his imperfect institutions, 
is to rival the wisdom and the beneficence of the Creator, 
When they walk abroad, they know that the arm of the law is 
over them, to protect them from peril. They visit, without 
fear, the most remote and sequestered scenes; for they feel that 
it will restrain the hand of violence and blunt the steel of the 
assassin. ‘They repose in their habitations during the long 
hours of night; for the law makes their house their castle, 
and protects it, as well against secret mischief as open aggrtes- 
sion. ‘They consider, in short, that their property is protected 
by the nation’s strength, and that millions of bayonets are 
the sure guaranties for the preservation of their liberties. 
There are, however, moral influences, resulting from the 
operations of law, which are still more striking. How does it 
pervade the very spirit of society, and control the whole con- 
duct of men in their daily intercourse! How does it strengthen 
the sentiment of justice in their hearts, and induce them to do 
right, almost without volition! How it extends even to the 
domestic relations, — restrains the excess of parental authority, 
and deepens the feelings of filial obedience! How it binds 
the husband to the wife, in the most endearing relation, and 
renders more indissoluble those holy ties which are the un- 
speakable charm of social existence! And when, at last, they 
feel that they are about to depart from those who are to live 
after them, and to leave them to live on, without their natural 
protection, with what confidence do they turn from the trusts 
of interested men to the laws and institutions of their country! 
[To be continued.] 
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